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JANUARY MEETING, 1897. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the First Vice-President, Justin 
Winsor, LL.D., in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved ; and 
in presenting the list of donors to the Library the Librarian 
called especial attention to the fact that during the month 
twenty folio volumes of newspapers belonging to the Society 
had been bound at the expense of a member, Mr. R. C. 
Winthrop, Jr. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that, in conformity 
with a vote of the Society at the last meeting, a petition to 
Congress for the preservation of the Frigate "Constitution" 
had been drawn up, and signed by the members of the Council, 
and that it was presented in the Senate by the Hon. George 
F. Hoar, senior Senator from Massachusetts, and in the 
House of Representatives by the Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, 
who represents the district in which the ship was built. The 
petition is as follows : — 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 

Your Memorialists, representing the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, and acting under instructions from it, would represent that it has 
come to the knowledge of the Society that the United States Frigate 
" Constitution," now lying at the Navy Yard in Kittery, Maine, has, 
through age and lack of adequate renewal, reached a condition when 
she must either be practically rebuilt or broken up, as the alternative 
to sinking at her moorings. 

The oldest society of the kind in America, the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, and the Frigate u Constitution " are almost coeval ; for while 
this Society was still young in years, the " Constitution " was launched 
from the ways of a wharf in Boston still named " Constitution 
Wharf" in grateful memory of the event; and when, in 1829, her 
destruction was ordered, it was the spirited lyric of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, subsequently for many years a prominent member of the So- 
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ciety, which led to the revocation of the order and the preservation of 
the historic ship. The Massachusetts Historical Society thus feels a 
peculiar and almost personal interest in and reverence for the Frigate 
" Constitution." 

Your Memorialists would further represent that an historical interest 
attaches to the u Constitution " which attaches to no other ship in the 
maritime annals of the English-speaking race in America ; for it has 
been truly asserted by an American historian that it was the broadsides 
of the " Constitution " which, on the 29th of August, 1812, in the con- 
flict with the British frigate " Guerriere," in the space of one short 
half-hour elevated the United States into the rank of a first-class 
power. The " Constitution " is also in the popular mind of the 
country associated with feats of devotion and daring than which none 
in our naval history are more skilful, more glorious, or more worthy of 
commemoration. Her name is synonymous with seamanship, courage, 
and unbroken triumph. In the view of your Memorialists, therefore, 
as in the view of a large portion of the citizens of the United States, 
and especially of New England, the same interest should attach to 
the " Constitution " which in Great Britain attaches to the equally old, 
though hardly more famous, line-of-battle ship " Victory, " which bore 
the flag of Nelson at Trafalgar. 

Under these circumstances, your Memorialists would pray that 
adequate provision be immediately made for renewing the " Constitution ". 
and for hereafter preserving her, representing, as she ever will, a 
form of naval architecture now extinct, and associated, as she is and 
ever must be, with many of the most cherished recollections of the 
American people. The " Victory " is carefully perpetuated by Great 
Britain as an historical relic of unsurpassed value and abiding interest", 
and the American people regard the u Constitution " as to them in no 
way less precious. 

Under the instructions of the Society they represent, your Memo- 
rialists, constituting the Council of that Society, would, therefore, further 
respectfully pray that the " Constitution," when renewed, may be per- 
manently placed at the Washington Navy Yard, where she may in 
future be easily accessible to that large number of American citizens 
who feel a patriotic and abiding interest in the associations she must 
forever recall, and that, like the " Victory " at Portsmouth, she be then 
hereafter kept in complete repair and used as a Naval Museum, open 
to all. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray, etc. 

The Vice-Pkesident then announced the deaths, since the 
last meeting, of two Resident Members, the one, — a merchant 
with a conscience, a sagacious legislator, a bountiful giver, — 
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Henry Lillie Pierce ; the other, — soldier, teacher, adminis- 
trator, eager for good in public labors, adviser in many- 
spheres, — Francis Amasa Walker. 

The Hon. William Everett, having been called on, 
said : — 

Mr. Chairman, — I feel that there is great difficulty in 
speaking to-day in commemoration of Mr. Pierce, not because 
his services to the public and his friends require detailed 
description and illustration as being recondite and unper- 
ceived, or because his character requires elaborate and careful 
analysis, but for the very contrary reason. Within a week 
after his death, the newspapers throughout the country had 
told the story of his life and his worth, and every one knew 
what he was and what he had done in his noble simplicity 
almost as well as his intimate friends. I have very little to 
add, Mr. Chairman, even if I am one of those under the 
deepest obligations to him in public and private life, — yet 
how large that number was ! — to these words of well-deserved 
eulogy with which the whole land is now familiar. That, be- 
ginning with nothing, he created a very large fortune by enter- 
prise and industry, in an interesting and useful manufacture, 
without a cloud of suspicion upon the way he made it ; that 
this wealth, so honorably won, was distributed with equal good 
sense and good feeling from day to day, and that by his will 
*his friends and the community are to share in an uncommon 
munificence ; that he passed easily from private into public 
life, being naturally and inevitably selected for one distin- 
guished political position after another, always, at each step 
in his course, bettering his friends' expectation and his own 
record ; that, having early formed decided convictions on the 
great problems of national politics, he maintained his views 
through storm and calm, through sympathy and opposition, 
with a firmness that resisted all allurement, yet with a frank- 
ness and good nature that disarmed all enmity ; that, while 
true to the expectations of his constituents and his associates, 
he was not only no slave to party, but more than once rose 
superior to all partisan considerations with an independence 
of which few examples can be found in all our history ; that, 
when called and recalled to the Chief Magistracy of Boston, 
he exercised that office with a vigor and purity which will 
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stand as an example for all future administrations, and recalled 
the best traditions of our earlier mayors ; that in all these 
public offices he never forgot the most sacred duties of pri- 
vate friendship, and that he lived in an unclouded atmosphere 
of courtesy, heartiness, and overflowing generosity, — all these 
things, I say, Mr. Chairman, were obvious to every one who 
had the slightest knowledge of Mr. Pierce, and have already 
been proclaimed in all clearness of detail to the country. I 
will try to add only some notice of what I believe to have 
been the crowning strength and beauty of his nature. 

It seems to me, then, that Mr. Pierce was straightforward, 
single-minded, sincere, and simple in all he said and did to 
a marked and unusual degree. It has often struck me that 
it is a national defect in our American character, that we are 
always viewing things by sidelights and afterthoughts, that 
when our minds are made up, or ought to be made up, as to 
what to do or to say according to the best instructions of con- 
science, of interest, of good feeling, we begin to be troubled 
by fears, by doubts, by considering too curiously how our- 
selves or others may be affected by some secondary, some 
indirect result, — we are, as it were, always looking over one 
or the other shoulder to see if angel or demon cannot offer 
some suggestion which shall modify our sincere and single- 
minded emotions and convictions. I do not mean that these 
afterthoughts are necessarily base or cruel, — they constantly 
arise from tenderness of conscience, from delicate regard for 
others, — but they defeat their own object even when it is 
most valuable, — " the native hue of resolution is sicklied 
o'er" by these sidelong tremors and doubts, — our action is 
impeded by the very thoroughness of our reflections and 
motives, and we stand at a positive disadvantage with men of 
other countries, because when they know what to say and do 
they go ahead and do it without considering too curiously 
what may result. 

Now, our lamented friend was singularly free from this sen- 
sitive feebleness. His whole nature was plain and straight- 
forward. He did not act without due deliberation and due 
regard to all interests and persons; but when he plainly 
saw the right thing to do or to say, he went on and did and 
said that thing, not worrying himself about possible contin- 
gencies, but trusting to his judgment and his conviction of 
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right to prove its propriety, if proof it needed. There was a 
sense of reality and simplicity in his presence which was like a 
fresh breeze in comparison with the close and sickly atmos- 
phere of our too artificial and worrying life, even as the best 
men lead it. He stood in one's sight like a pure mountain- 
peak, which rises in absolute clearness out of the fogs and 
vapors which gather round its base. These fogs and vapors 
may be very delicate in their shifting forms, — they may take 
on a very charming hue from rising or setting sun, — but they 
are the products of a low, dank soil, and can never strengthen 
or purify the heart or the soul. One felt, after talking to him, 
that duty and friendship were simpler things than one had 
fancied ; that if one could once see rightly and feel rightly, 
the word and act that carried out the conviction would come 
of themselves. 

It was this lofty and pure straightforwardness and single- 
mindedness that I would impress upon his associates to-day, — 
that I would impress upon the young men who will naturally 
look to him as a type of success in business and in politics. 
There have been other examples of mercantile energy and 
shrewdness, other examples of political purity and generous 
friendship ; but very, very seldom will our rising men find any 
one to look to who presents such an unsullied example of a 
sincere and serene rectitude. We can commend Mr. Pierce's 
example without reservation, — there is nothing to apologize 
for, no afterthought lurking in the folds of his life ; without 
reservation, except that he always estimated himself less highly 
than did those who knew him, and, generous in everything else, 
did not give his fellow-citizens their full share in the merits 
which he alone appreciated below their true value. 

Mr. Winslow Warren said : — 

I cannot be expected to add much to the brilliant analysis 
of character given by my friend who has just spoken, but a 
few plain words of personal regard are never out of place. 
Henry L. Pierce has always seemed to me one of the best 
products of a New England lineage and training. He was 
not " born to the purple," but he won his high position in the 
community by his own unerring business sagacity, his un- 
swerving integrity, and his cool, well-balanced judgment. In 
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manner he was plain, simple-hearted, and retiring, but he was 
a man of great firmness of character and of a strong individu- 
ality. He never sought for himself political distinction, he 
rather shrank from it, for his taste was ever for a quiet social 
and business life ; but the people knew they could trust him, 
and he was repeatedly advanced by their votes to high posi- 
tions in the State and city. The people's confidence was well 
placed, for he dedicated himself to the public good, and filled 
every station to which he was called with sturdy independence, 
and with an unfaltering devotion to what he believed to be 
right and true. He had rare political and moral courage, and 
he added to it a certain innate shrewdness which enabled him 
to cope skilfully with all the forces which our political 
methods bring into play. He was not much of a politician, 
but he was a good deal of a Yankee : it was never safe for 
dishonest men to endeavor to deceive him. Perhaps one of 
the strongest instances of his courage and independence was 
exhibited at the time of the Tilden-Hayes contest for the 
Presidency, when, although serving as a Republican member 
of Congress, he made up his mind that the election in Lou- 
isiana was so permeated with fraud that the electoral vote 
should not be counted for either party, and acting upon that 
opinion, notwithstanding powerful party pressure, he voted to 
exclude it. He knew full well that the result would be the 
election of Mr. Tilden, whom his party opposed, but he would 
not swerve from his convictions of right. It was my good 
fortune to converse with him upon the subject immediately 
after the adjournment of Congress, and I was much impressed 
with the thoroughness with which he had studied the situa- 
tion, and his clear, businesslike view of the whole matter. 
In 1884, satisfied that his party was pursuing a wrong course, 
he opposed the election of Mr. Blaine, and from that time 
was in practical alliance with the opposite party, until the 
recent election in 1896, when, as all his life before, he fol- 
lowed his conscience for the country's good. He was not an 
orator ; but many eloquent speakers, whose burning words 
have failed to influence their hearers, may well have envied 
the power of conviction which his few plain sentences carried 
with them, delivered, as they were, calmly, and in the sim- 
plest manner. All who listened to him knew that he spoke 
from the heart, but it was with a distinctness and force gained 
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from a wide experience of the world's affairs. Though fond 
of books and interested in gathering at his home a large 
and well-selected library, he could hardly be called a literary 
man ; but he keenly enjoyed the society of literary men, and 
he could bring to them not a little by his directness of thought 
and excellent good sense. 

Of his charities no one need speak here, — Boston has been 
too recently the recipient of his noble bounty to make it 
necessary to recall it, — but to his private and less known 
benevolence I may allude ; for there are vast numbers of 
people who have reason to mourn his loss, sharers for years of 
his liberality and kindness. No good object ever appealed 
to him in vain, and no man among us has used his wealth 
with greater wisdom and benefit. But to know Henry L. 
Pierce one had to sit down with him in his own home, — to 
converse with him in the easy, social way he loved, — for 
there alone could his quiet humor, and his practical knowl- 
edge, and clear judgment of men and events be truly felt and 
appreciated. Few men have had warmer friends, and few 
have better deserved them ; for his nature was kindly and 
sympathetic, and there was a quiet homeliness about him 
irresistibly attractive. He was always sincere and genuine, 
without the slightest ostentation or false pride. 

Boston has been fortunate in many such lives, for it is, 
after all, to such men that we must look for the future of the 
State and the nation. To them more than to those who fill 
high office or manipulate party movements, will it be given to 
strengthen our institutions and hold our people true to the 
best ideals and the highest citizenship. The force of the 
living example of Henry L. Pierce was beyond estimate, and 
his memory will long continue to be a powerful aid to right 
thinking and honest doing in this community. 

In response to the call of the Vice-President, Mr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell said : — 

It is fortunately seldom that this Society is called upon to 
mourn the loss of a member taken away in the flood-tide of 
life. But President Walker had never appeared stronger, 
more vigorous, or more active than he was ten days ago. On 
Sunday, December 27, he took the train to New York to 
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attend a meeting of the American Historical Association; 
from there he went to Washington to a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association. He had intended to be present 
at a meeting of the American Economic Association at Balti- 
more, but was delayed in New York by the unwelcome report 
that the President-elect had selected him to go abroad in the 
interest of international bimetallism. On Monday, January 
4, the day before his death, he was hard at work again at the 
Institute of Technology. These last days were a sample of 
the tireless activity of his whole life. It is impossible to 
conceive of him as ever growing old, as ever losing his 
energy and force, his joy in work, or his overflowing affection 
for his many friends. He was one of those men who are 
destined to wear themselves out at work and die in harness. 

His life of fifty-six years was crowded full of many things. 
Graduating from college just before the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the first years of his manhood were spent in the army. 
For the next four or five years he was engaged in teaching 
and journalism until he was put at the head of the National 
Bureau of Statistics, and ultimately was given charge of the 
United States Census. In 1872 he was appointed Professor of 
Political Economy at the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
College, a post which he held until the completion of his sec- 
ond Census, that of 1880. This is not the time or the place 
for an estimate of the value of his work in economics and 
statistics, but the wide reputation they gave him and the meas- 
ure in which they were appreciated on the other side of the 
Atlantic are shown by the fact that he was one of the half- 
dozen American members of the Institute of France. 

In 1881, at the age of forty-one, he was made President of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and although the 
phenomenal growth of that school during the fifteen years of 
his administration cannot be attributed to any single cause, it 
is unquestionably due in large measure to his enthusiasm and 
his determination to seize every possibility of improvement, 
and place the Institute on a level in all points with the best 
polytechnic schools in the world. The more material growth 
of the school in these years was, indeed, extraordinary. 
When he came it occupied a single building, where three hun- 
dred and forty-one students were taught by thirty-nine in- 
structors. When he died it had four buildings, besides the 

28 
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workshops and the gymnasium, and its roll of members in- 
cluded more than one hundred and fifty instructors and 
twelve hundred students ; while in the various branches of 
engineering it had earned a reputation so high that young 
men were studying there last year not only from all parts of 
the United States, but from Canada, Cuba, Venezuela, Chili, 
Brazil, England, Spain, Turkey, Japan, and Australia. Dur- 
ing all the time he was at the Institute he was constantly 
writing on many subjects, economic, military, and historical, 
and this he did with furious energy. He would cover sheet 
after sheet with marvellous rapidity, and throw them on the 
floor for some one else to gather and arrange. But in spite of 
the many interests that crowded and jostled in his mind, he 
never seemed hurried. He always found leisure to see visitors 
in his office near the door of the Rogers Building, and always 
made them feel that he was glad to see them, and that their 
business was as important as any that he had on hand. 

Nor does this complete the tale of his labors, for he served 
in public positions of many kinds, on boards, committees, and 
societies of the most divergent sorts. It was, in fact, character- 
istic of his exuberant nature that he found it easier to say 
Yes than No. If he undertook at times more work than was 
wise, and more than even his strength and rapidity could fully 
compass, this came from his enthusiasm for all efforts for the 
public good, and from his genial feeling for other men. His 
sympathy was keen, and he heartily enjoyed meeting his fellows 
both socially and in working for a common end. He had a 
true affection and esteem for those with whom he was brought 
in contact, and inspired a like feeling in return. Few men in 
our community have been more widely loved and admired 
than he ; and if the usefulness of a man may be measured by 
the gap he leaves behind him, the place left vacant by Gen- 
eral Walker's death is the best memorial of his life. 

Mr. John C. Ropes, having been asked to speak of General 
Walker's military life, said : — 

In what I have to say about the late General Walker's 
military experience, I speak, of course, from what I have 
heard from those who served with him. I was not in the 
army myself. 
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He was twenty-one years old when he got his first commis- 
sion, and left the service shortly before he was twenty-five. 
He was, almost from the very first, a staff-officer, and was never 
in direct command of troops. His services as a staff-officer 
were exceedingly valuable, according to all accounts. He was 
first attached to the military family of General Couch, one of 
our most gallant and able officers, a graduate of West Point, 
and a native of Massachusetts, a man who distinguished him- 
self as long as he was given an active command. Walker 
made the Peninsular Campaign with Couch, who commanded 
a division in the Fourth Corps, then under General Keyes ; he 
was in the thick of the battle of Fair Oaks, the principal 
engagement in that campaign in which the Fourth Corps 
took an active part; and it was a battle in w T hich Couch 
showed conspicuous bravery and capacity. 

In the autumn of 1862 he was transferred to the head- 
quarters of the Second Corps, where he remained, serving 
under Sumner, Couch, Warren, and Hancock, until the 25th 
of August, 1864, when he was captured, at the defeat 
suffered by that corps at Ream's Station, south of Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 

He was in all the battles of the Army of the Potomac dur- 
ing this time, except that of Gettysburg, from which he was 
absent, as a wound which he had received at Chancellorsville, 
two months before, had not then healed. 

General Walker brought to the duties of an assistant 
adjutant-general (for that was his office) great faithfulness, 
untiring industry, an excellent power of systematic manage- 
ment of affairs, perfect temper, and strict habits of subordina- 
tion. He was, as I have been informed by one of his comrades 
on the staff, always pleasant and courteous, but very intent 
upon the performance of his duties. He was perhaps some- 
what formal, and was certainly very exact in all that he did. 
The social side of his character, so conspicuous in his later 
life, was not prominent at this period. He was, however, well 
liked and greatly respected. The work of his office was con- 
ducted with the utmost promptness and thoroughness. He 
himself was a model of exactness. 

The duties of the adjutant-general of a large array-corps are 
necessarily very exacting and laborious, and require absolute 
devotion ; and Walker gave himself entirely to their perform* 
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ance. No doubt it was in this hard school that he acquired 
the, faculty of administration of large affairs which he after- 
wards exhibited on such a conspicuous scale in his manage- 
ment of the Institute of Technology. 

His relations with General Hancock — himself a most exact, 
careful, and methodical officer — were always of the pleasantest 
character. Hancock was not a man to make allowances ; he 
expected everything to be done, and to be done at the proper 
time ; he was a most laborious worker himself, and he ex- 
pected his staff to share the labors of military administration 
with him. In Walker he found a willing subordinate, — or 
even, we might say, coadjutor, — and never was Hancock 
disappointed in the nature and extent of the service which 
he expected from his adjutant-general. 

While the work done by a staff-officer can never be so well 
known to the public as that done by an officer in command of 
troops, it is, as we all know, of the first importance to success 
in war that the duties of the staff shall be performed with 
ability and punctuality and accuracy. General Walker was a 
model in all these respects, and his services were appreciated, 
not only by all his superior officers, and especially by General 
Hancock, but by all the officers who had dealings with the 
head-quarters of the corps in the two years during which he 
served as its adjutant-general, and he was known in the army 
as one of the best adjutant-generals in the service. 

General Walker had a well-won reputation for bravery in the 
presence of the enemy. At Chancellorsville he was wounded 
in the left hand, — a painful and severe wound. At Ream's 
Station he was constantly under fire, and was finally captured. 

He served throughout the whole War with distinguished 
gallantry and ability, and was undoubtedly, at the early age of 
twenty-five, a marked man, — one of those certain to be 
selected for difficult and responsible duties. From time to 
time he was placed in important positions, and in every one of 
them he so acquitted himself that his next step was to a more 
exalted and conspicuous place, until he was at last placed in 
charge of the leading institution in this country devoted to 
the application of science to the arts of life. 

Mr. James M. Bugbee was appointed to write the memoir 
of Mr. Pierce for publication in the Proceedings ; and it was 
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stated that the announcement with regard to the memoir of 
General Walker would be made at the next meeting. 

The Vice-President then announced the deaths of two 
Corresponding Members, Gen. John Meredith Read, who died 
in Paris, France, December 27, 1896; and Mr. Horatio Hale, 
who died in Clinton, Canada, December 28, 1896. 

Thomas C. Mendenhall, LL.D., of Worcester, was elected a 
Resident Member ; and Rev. Dr. George P. Fisher, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, a Corresponding Member. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green read the following paper on a large 
mass of miscellaneous documents recently transferred to the 
custody of the clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court : — 

Many years ago there came into the possession of the His- 
torical Society a large mass of miscellaneous papers, which 
were never arranged or catalogued, as they were not con- 
sidered worth the trouble. At one time evidently they had 
belonged to the Suffolk Court files, where they were the coun- 
terpart of similar papers now in the keeping of the county. 
They consisted largely of law blanks which had been filled 
in by a court officer, or were connected otherwise with the 
administration of law ; and without exception they related 
to matters before the beginning of the present century There 
is no record to show exactly when these papers came into the 
possession of the Society, but a probable date is learned in- 
directly from other papers. 

Among the gifts to this Library, as acknowledged in the 
Collections (third series, I. 297), published in 1825, were cer- 
tain " MSS. of James Otis, Esq.," from William Tudor, a 
member of this Society. It will be recalled that Mr. Tudor 
wrote a Life of the Revolutionary patriot; and presumably 
these papers were placed in his hands with reference to the 
preparation of that work. Furthermore his father, William 
Tudor, was Clerk of the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth 
from the year 1810 until his death, which took place on July 
8, 1819. As a clew to the source whence this mass of mis- 
cellaneous papers was received, I mention these two facts, as 
possibly, if not probably, the collection was included in the 
aforesaid gift. Among the manuscripts of the Library are 
three volumes marked on the back " Otis Papers," with the 
dates " 1701-1757," "1758-1769," and "1770-1800," respec- 
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tively, which were bound in 1856. These Papers include 
many personal letters to members of the family, and evidently 
were culled out as the choicest of the mass. 

There are also in the Library seven volumes of manuscripts 
marked on the back " Letters and Papers," extending over 
the years 1632-1824, which were bound in 1838 ; and six 
other volumes lettered on the back " Miscellaneous Papers," 
extending over the years 1628-185 , which were bound in 
1856. These thirteen volumes all contain very many papers 
of a similar character to the miscellaneous collection pre- 
viously referred to, and without doubt came for the most part 
from the same source. The papers in the first series of these 
volumes were arranged in files probably by Rev. Dr. Joseph B. 
Felt, but the final selection was made by Rev. Dr. Thaddeus M. 
Harris ; and the papers in the second series were selected and 
arranged by Dr. John Appleton. (See Proceedings, II. 121 ; 
III. 86, 159, for allusions to these several volumes.) 

Among the files of the Society's official correspondence is 
the rough draft of a letter, dated May 22, 1838, from Rev. Dr. 
Thaddeus M. Harris, at that time Librarian, and Corresponding 
Secretary pro tempore, to Dr. Martin Gay, which seems to 
throw additional light on the matter. Dr. Harris writes : — 

The Box of papers of the Otis family was deposited in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Library, with the permission of making such selec- 
tions from them as would subserve the interests of the Institution. 
That selection was made, before I was appointed Librarian ; and I am 
informed that it comprised only a very few. The great mass consisted, 
principally, of the common files of a Lawyer's office, such as Writs, Exe- 
cutions, depositions, letters from Clients, litigations w*? 1 the Indians ; 
shippg papers on the fisheries & whaling voyages &c &c. together 
w th letters of a merely personal concern. I have not, indeed, examined 
them ; but learn that as this was the case, the descendants of the 
former possessors had better resume them. I was, therefore, glad 
when a request was made me to deliver them to the order of your 
Mother [a daughter of Joseph Otis, of West Barnstable]. They are 
now returned: but in doing it, I feel in duty bound to render thanks 
for the confidence placed in us, & the favour shewn us by the liberty 
of selection, and to assure you that it was restricted solely to such 
papers as related to facts or events of a general & public nature, 
which might prove useful as documents, & these have been bound up 
with others of a similar character, to be preserved among historical 
Memoirs. 
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This extract from Dr. Harris's letter describes the mass of 
these papers so closely that it leaves but little doubt as to the 
source of the gift ; and it would seem that, if returned at that 
time to Mr. Otis's family, they afterward came back again to 
the Society. According to a statement in the Proceedings 
(II. 45 note), only those papers " of a more private nature " 
were returned, which was probably the fact. 

During the Society's occupation of the former building on 
this site these papers were kept in a chest or box, and I re- 
member on one occasion when the roof began to leak from the 
accumulation of snow that they were badly damaged ; and 
traces of the mishap remain to this day. In the present build- 
ing they were stored in the cellar until the year 1882, when 
they were taken from the chest, and each paper brushed and 
straightened out. They were then tied up in twenty large 
bundles, each one containing perhaps a thousand pieces. 

From notes made by Dr. Felt on various papers in this mis- 
cellaneous mass as well as in the bound volumes, it is clear 
that many of them, and presumably all, passed through his 
hands and were examined by him. He was Librarian from 
December 29, 1836, to October 26, 1837, as well as at a later 
period ; and the examination was made by him probably in 
the year 1837. A note at the bottom of the page in the Pro- 
ceedings (II. 121) confirms this theory. 

I state these facts in some detail partly to show the way in 
which the Library came into the possession of the three vol- 
umes of " Otis Papers," the seven volumes of " Letters and 
Papers," and the six volumes of " Miscellaneous Papers," as 
mentioned above, and to put them on record, but more par- 
ticularly to explain the following vote of the Council passed 
on April 9 last : — 

It was voted that certain Court files of the last century, which origi- 
nally were in Mr. Tudor's possession, be transmitted to the Suffolk 
Court House, and the Librarian and Mr. Upham were appointed a 
committee to transfer them, with the proviso that, if any duplicate is 
among them, it be retained here. 

In accordance with this vote Mr. Upham and myself have 
made another sifting of these papers, and have selected 382 
pieces, — none of them duplicates, however, — enough to fill 
two additional volumes to the series of " Otis Papers." While 
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threshing out the old straw, a few grains of wheat have 
been found, which may be mentioned under the following 
heads : — 

Ten papers (1691-1722) in the handwriting of Chief Justice Samuel 
Sewall, including three with his signature only. 

Ninety -eight (1659-1771) on account of the handwriting or sig- 
natures of persons connected more or less with early New England 
history. 

Forty-three (1656-1779) kept for their connection with historical 
subjects in general. 

Ten (1746-1759) relating to the French and Indian War, and 
seven concerning the Indians. 

Seventeen (1774-1780) relating to the Revolutionary War. 

Fourteen (1726-1771) selected for the seals and embossed stamps. 

One hundred and ten (1725-1795) relating indirectly to members 
of the Otis family. 

Sixty-eight (1661-1774) miscellaneous papers, besides five carefully 
repaired by Mr. Upham, and noted by him in his remarks before the 
Society at the last November meeting. (See pages 182-184.) 

It is not easy now to explain the drift of many of these 
papers into this mixed mass, but it is evident that they came 
from sources other than the Court records. I am inclined to 
accept Mr. Upham's view that the tradition in regard to the 
storage of the collection as a whole in the Old South Meeting- 
house during the siege of Boston, is confirmed by the appear- 
ance of many single papers. 

Among the ninety-eight papers, mentioned under the 
second heading, are two which are worth printing. 

The first one of these, the date of which is gone, relates 
to a petition of Samuel Whiting, the minister of Lynn and 
an Overseer of Harvard College, presented to the Colonial 
authorities. The time, however, is learned from the printed 
" Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachu- 
setts Bay " (IV. Part I. 406), — edited by our late associate 
Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, — where the petition is mentioned 
in the proceedings of the General Court under date of Novem- 
ber 12, 1659. The action of the Magistrates and Deputies 
is given in the margin of the paper, though a portion of this 
record is gone ; but it may be filled out in part from the 
printed entry. The following is a copy of the paper, as well 
as of the writing in the margin : — 
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To y Honoured Gov. Deputie Gov. with the rest 
of y e Magistrates & Deputies of this Honoured 
General Court now assembled in Boston. 

The humble Petition of Samuel Whiting sheveth, y* in y e beginning 
of this plantation my Brother m r John Whiting Alderman in Boston 
in y e county of Lincolne did disburse fifty pounds for this countrey, 
& he was promised to haue fiue hundred acres of land here. & about 
y e time y* I came ouer hither, he spake to me of it as y fc w h he ex- 
pected to be made good according to y e engagement made to him by 
those y* had to doe in y e transactions of y e countrey, & did receiue 
y e monny. But vntil this time I haue made no motion about it but 
haue let y e businesse rest till now. Also y* my Brother M r Richard 
Westland Alderman in y e same Towne who married my wiues Sister 
did lay out y e same sume of monny for y e countrey, to whome y e same 
promise was made. Now your humble Petitioner hearing of y e ffauour 
of this Honoured Court towards many others y* haue sollicited & sued 
for things of y e like nature, in granting their requests, is bold to make 
sute to this Honoured Court y* there may be y e like smile & fauour- 
able aspect vpon these few lines on their behalfe, y* I may haue a 
portion of land assigned to me in some convenient place yet vndis- 
posed of. so shall your Petitioner (as alwaies before, so) for y e 
future, become a suter at y e throne of grace y* y e Lord may be among 
you & blesse you & carry on all your weighty affaires for y e glory of 
his blessed name, y e happinesse of y e Countrey, & y e ^furthering of 
your owne blessed account in y e last and great day. 

A place y* i[ ] 

In Ans r to y e peticon o[ 

his brother m r John W[ 

hundred acres of land [ 

sajd John Whitings land at [ 

Court Graunts his Peticon [ 

said John Whiting & Richard Westland and theire [ 

lands as are taken vp by or [ 

Vera Copi[ 

[Indorsed] m r Whitings pet 
Entrd w th y e Magists 
& nothing due 

En* Court Record 
Octo. 29 

En* 1659 

29 
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The other paper is as follows : — 

This may certify all whom it may concern, that William Sumner, 
John Goffe, Thomas Barker, John Barnard, William Way, Jonas 
Clark Ju r , & Henry Dawson, are members in full comunion w th the 
second church in Boston, And that their conversation hath bin as 
becometh the Gospell. As is attested by me 

Increase Mather 
Boston. May . 11 . 1678. 

Agreeably to the Council's vote, as given above, this mass 
of miscellaneous papers has recently been transferred to 
the keeping of the clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
who has given a receipt for the same under date of 
December 15, 1896. 

Mr. George S. Hale presented a large collection of pam- 
phlets, etc., on the currency, which had been issued during the 
late presidential campaign, and also some mounted specimens 
of French assignats and of Confederate States bills. 

Mr. William R. Thayer read a paper on age as an element 
in political revolutions, as follows : — 

Youth and Revolutions. 

During the recent presidential campaign much stress was 
laid on the extreme youth of one of the candidates. Indeed, 
Mr. Bryan enjoyed the nickname " Boy Orator," and roused 
the sympathy of such persons as instinctively side with the 
young, because they are young, without weighing their quali- 
fications. We may add that he also enjoyed, to an almost 
unparalleled degree, the privilege of garrulity, popularly sup- 
posed to be reserved for old age. A candidate who thus 
availed himself of the perquisites of the antipodal periods of 
life might well defy criticism ; and I do not intend to criti- 
cise Mr. Bryan or his doctrines. To do so would violate the 
wholesome tradition of this Society that the lava-stream of 
politics must cool and petrify into history before it can be 
handled by us. But I wish to record that the Boy Orator in 
question was over thirty-six years old, and to group a few 
facts concerning age as an element in political revolutions that 
may be worth considering. 
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Technically, perhaps, we ought to count thirty-six as boy- 
hood, or even as infancy, in presidential candidates ; for the 
Constitution limits their minimum age to thirty-five, and a 
candidate of thirty -six is only one year old in eligibility. A 
brief survey of several of the most important crises of modern 
times may help us to determine how far experience has jus- 
tified the Framers of the Constitution in drawing the line 
between youth and maturity at thirty-five, and how far ability 
to work great changes in the destiny of nations has, by refus- 
ing to manifest itself at a given age, mocked our attempt to 
discover a general law. Those of us who are nearer forty 
than thirty-five may meanwhile take a new lease of life, so 
to speak, when we hear anybody of thirty-six dubbed a boy : 
what better proof could we desire that the increase in human 
longevity, which statisticians have for some time demonstrated, 
has come to be taken for granted by the public ? A century 
ago William Pitt was deemed mature enough to be prime 
minister of England before he had completed his twenty-fourth 
year ; now we look upon a presidential candidate of thirty-six 
as precociously young. If this difference could be assumed to 
prevail throughout the population, then it would follow that 
the average longevity has increased nearly one-third. But 
this is matter for men of figures to settle, and to them I 
leave it. 

From the remotest times men have assigned certain definite 
attributes to each of the great seasons of human life, regarding 
passion and energy as characteristic of youth, and prudence 
and wisdom of age. Youth is lighted by ideals ; age by expe- 
rience. Youth seeks to innovate ; age to preserve. Youth, 
in glorious confidence, would dare everything to-day; age, 
with its disillusions and knowledge, regrets yesterday, dis- 
trusts to-day, and cautiously provides for to-morrow. 

In the field of art, where imagination and passion rule, this 
distinction has so often been illustrated as hardly to need 
mention now. Among painters, for instance, Masaccio died 
at thirty, Giorgione at thirty-four, Raphael at thirty-seven ; 
among musicians, Schubert had finished his work at thirty- 
one, Mozart at thirty-five, Chopin at forty ; among poets, 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Leopardi, Burns, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, and Hugo had produced masterpieces before they were 
twenty-five. In theology and philosophy, on the other hand, 
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we seek instruction from maturity, with its trained powers of 
reasoning, its supposed impartiality, its critical faculty enriched 
by experience. And indeed most philosophers and theologi- 
ans have produced their weightiest works in middle life, or 
later; although there are exceptions to this rule that will 
occur to everybody as warnings against attempting to shut 
youth out from pre-eminence in these fields also. For George 
Berkeley published his " Theory of Vision " in his twenty- 
fourth year ; John Calvin completed, at twenty-six, his " Insti- 
tute," — that theological nightmare which, having terrified 
millions during three centuries, still drives victims to the 
insane asylums. At thirty-four, Luther nailed his theses to 
the door of the Wittenberg church ; the same age at which 
the gentlest and most revolutionary of revolutionists was 
crucified. 

It has been a long-standing belief that the art of government, 
likewise, should be intrusted to the mature ; because it re- 
quires for its successful practice judgment, steadiness, self- 
control, knowledge of men, pliancy without weakness, and 
perseverance without obstinacy, — qualities, in short, which 
belong to the October rather than to the May of life. 

Under normal conditions, when governments run on com- 
paratively free from violent disturbances, it will be found 
that the average age of their members falls well into middle 
life. But how has it been in crises, when great movements 
culminate, or new systems supersede old ? Are revolutions 
examples of passion on a national scale, because they are 
swayed by men at that period of life when passions sway 
individuals ? 

Let us glance at the five most important upheavals of mod- 
ern times, beginning with the English Revolution of 1640, 
which was properly the first to have a popular political, as 
distinguished from a dynastic, character. 

When the Long Parliament met in 1640, Pym unquestion- 
ably led the party which in the course of a few months showed 
that war alone could settle its contest with King Charles. 
Pym was then fifty-six. Hampden, the next in reputation 
and influence, was ten years younger ; but Fairfax was only 
twenty-nine, and Vane only twenty-eight. Bradshaw was 
fifty-four. Oliver Cromwell, the man whom the tests of coun- 
cil and of camp were soon to set above all his associates, the 
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greatest man that ever ruled England, had just celebrated his 
forty-first birthday. John Milton, who became the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, was thirty-two. On the opposite side, 
King Charles himself was forty; Archbishop Laud, sixty- 
seven ; Strafford, fifty-seven ; Hyde, afterwards Lord Claren- 
don, thirty -two ; and Falkland, next to Sir Philip. Sidney, the 
most attractive of scholar-knights, was just thirty. From 
these instances, it will be seen that the leaders were fairly 
matched in age, and that the revolution cannot be regarded 
as the onslaught of a generation of young men upon a genera- 
tion of old ones. 

Coming next to our American Revolution, and taking 1775 
as the date of its beginning, although it began in spirit a 
dozen years earlier, we find that the men who either forced or 
soon directed the crisis were far from immature. George 
Washington was forty-three ; but Benjamin Franklin, who 
stood as the very patriarch of Americanism, was sixty-nine, 
and Samuel Adams, the indefatigable agitator of liberty in 
this part of the country, was already fifty-three. John Han- 
cock, who should forever be held up to school-children as the 
supreme example of how a handsome signature can help 
to secure immortality for patriotism, was forty-eight; John 
Adams was forty, and Patrick Henry thirty-nine. Only one 
of this memorable group had not reached middle life ; he, 
Thomas Jefferson, one of the most striking of all the world's 
wise young men, had lately completed his thirty-second year. 
We ought not to omit from this reckoning Thomas Paine, 
whose political pamphlets had an enormous influence in pre- 
cipitating the thoughts of the colonists in such form as to 
make the issue plain, and who was thirty-eight when the 
embattled farmers drove back the British from Concord. Fif- 
teen of the foremost signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in the following year averaged forty-three years old, the 
average being raised by Franklin's seventy, and lowered by 
Dr. Rush's thirty-one years. So far as these figures signify, 
therefore, they mean that the men who wrought our national 
independence were not hot-heads, but mature, in the very 
prime of life, combining the impetuosity of the fourth decade 
with the prudence and foresight of the seventh. 

Very different the facts concerning the French Revolution, 
which looms up as a terrific warning against the fury, the 
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inexperience, the fanaticism of youth. In 1789, when the 
States-General met, Mirabeau, the one man of genius in that 
upheaval, was forty. The sowers of the seed, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Diderot, D'Alembert, Helvetius, were all dead ; dead, too, 
was Turgot, who alone in the years preceding the catastrophe 
seems to have had proper notions of the way to reform France 
without a calamity, and talents to carry them out, had he been 
given a chance. But in 1789 Mirabeau, only forty years old, — 
and, since he lacked experience in government, to be counted 
much younger, — was the oldest of the men who seemed to 
control circumstances. Louis XVI. himself was but thirty-five ; 
Marie Antoinette, but thirty-four ; and Lafayette, whom they 
relied on for a moment to steer them through the rapids, was 
only thirty-two. Turning to the Radicals, the men bent on 
wrecking the old galleon of monarchy, we come upon still 
more startling immaturity. Danton, Vergniaud, Robespierre, 
were only thirty ; Camille Desmoulins was twenty-seven ; 
Chaumette, twenty-six ; Saint-Just, twenty-one ; Tallien, 
twenty. And yet the elders, from whom more moderation 
might be expected, if anything, exceeded these in frenzy. 
Fouquier-Tinville was forty-two ; Marat thirty-five, Hubert 
thirty-four, and Couthon thirty-three. Finally, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the residuary legatee of the Revolution, had hardly 
rounded out his twentieth year when it began, and was only 
twenty-six when by his whiff of grape-shot he dispersed the 
sections on the 13th Vendemiaire. 

Why should the French Revolution have been piloted by 
men averaging ten years younger than those who guided our 
American Revolution ? If it be possible to generalize intel- 
ligently in a matter involving many complex causes, I should 
say that the chief difference lay not in the difference of tem- 
perament in the two races, nor in the different objects sought, 
so much as in the fact that the Americans had had long train- 
ing in political debate, whereas the French had had none. 
Most of the delegates to our Continental Congress had been 
tested by their respective constituencies before being intrusted 
with the destiny of the Colonies. The members of the States- 
General and of the successive Assemblies, on the contrary, had 
never been tested. Thrown among a body of men equally 
inexperienced, where every one was mad to talk, and where, 
so great was the turmoil, only those who talked loudest or 
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proposed the wildest schemes could get a hearing, no wonder 
that they quickly unleashed a hurricane. 

But, as if to illustrate the truth which no historian can 
safely ignore, that apparently similar causes do not always 
produce the same results, the Revolution of 1848 in Italy was 
not, like the French Revolution, stamped by the immaturity of 
its promoters and leaders. Massimo d'Azeglio, then the most 
popular of the champions of Liberalism, was fifty ; Gioberti, 
that strange mixture of philosopher, statesman, and visionary, 
was forty-seven ; Rattazzi, the head of the Piedmontese Rad- 
icals, was forty, born the same year with Mazzini, the very 
mouthpiece of Republicanism, not only in Italy but through- 
out Europe ; Manin, the most spotless of dictators, was forty- 
four, a year younger than his colleague, Tommaseo, and of the 
same age as Guerrazzi, the dictator in Tuscany. Garibaldi 
was forty-one ; Ricasoli thirty-nine ; Mamiani, the centre of Lib- 
eralism in Rome, forty-eight ; Poerio, the embodiment of legal 
revolution in Naples, was forty-five. Minghetti alone, of all 
the prominent Liberals, could be called young ; he was thirty. 
It would take too long to discuss why these Italian leaders of 
1848 averaged ten years older than the French Revolutionists 
of 1789 ; suffice it at this time to state the fact, and to turn to 
the last case from which I shall draw illustrations, the Amer- 
ican Rebellion of 1861. 

The men who, North or South, fought out in Congress the 
preliminary stages of that inevitable conflict, were not the men 
who faced the crisis in 1861. The generation of preparers 
ended about 1850, when Webster, Clay, and Calhoun disap- 
peared from the scene. It was in the decade between 1850 
and 1860 that the leaders of the new generation came to the 
front. The Republican party, organized in 1854, was unques- 
tionably a party of young men ; but those who, in 1861, 
directed its councils, and gradually drew into a compact and 
conquering host all who believed in preserving the Union or 
in abolishing slavery, or both, can by no means be called 
juvenile. In 1861 Abraham Lincoln was fifty-two years old ; 
Seward was sixty ; Stanton, forty-seven ; Chase, fifty-three ; 
Andrew, forty-three ; Sumner, fifty ; Wilson, forty-nine ; 
Hamlin, fifty-three ; Dix, sixty-three. William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips — two mighty forces — were respectively 
fifty-six and fifty ; Horace Greeley also was fifty, and Henry 
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Ward Beecher forty-eight. Nor should we forget to reckon 
in Emerson (fifty-eight) and James Russell Lowell (forty- 
two), whose influence on the young men who enlisted in the 
war can never be over-estimated. Striking an average of the 
ages of all these here enumerated, we find it to be above 
fifty. 

And the same maturity appears when we pass over to 
examine the leading men of the South. In 1861 Jefferson 
Davis was fifty-three, — a year older than Lincoln, and a year 
younger than Robert E. Lee ; Alexander H. Stephens and 
Judah P. Benjamin were forty-nine. Tombs was fifty-one ; 
Floyd, fifty-six; J. C. Breckenridge, forty; Yancey, forty-seven; 
Slidell, sixty-three. 

To sum up, then, we have found that in the English Revo- 
lution of 1640, in the American Revolution of 1775, and in the 
Italian Revolution of 1848, the average age of the leaders was 
about forty ; while in the French Revolution of 1789 it was 
only thirty, and in our Rebellion it was over fifty. Can we 
draw any logical inference from these details ? I think we 
can ; and it is this : The age at which men attain to leadership 
increases in proportion to the spread of parliamentary gov- 
ernment. This need not imply that there is a growing ten- 
dency to distrust young men as such ; but it certainly indi- 
cates how, under the constitutional system, longer time being 
required for passing through the lower grades of office, the 
average successful statesman reaches eminence at a later age ; 
for now the lower grades cannot be skipped. Under these 
conditions even the most important revolution cannot explode 
suddenly ; because, before coming to the dynamic stage, it 
must go through the proverbially slow course of parliamentary 
discussion. The French Revolution owed its volcanic rush to 
the fact that there existed in France no adequate system of 
public discussion by which some of the passion could have 
found vent, and wise instead of wild leaders could have been 
gradually selected. 

I do not believe that the application of so-called scientific 
methods to history can ever make history a science, and there- 
fore I regard prophecy as being outside of the historian's prov- 
ince ; but when agitators proclaim, as they have recently been 
doing with unbridled assurance, that we are on the verge of 
another revolution, greater than any in the past, — a revolution 
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which in some miraculous, unexplained manner is to strap us 
all into the strait-jackets of Socialism, — we can at least take 
courage in the thought that so long as we maintain in vigorous 
operation our constitutional system, whatever revolution may 
come cannot come suddenly, nor will it be captained by 
immaturity. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith communicated, in behalf of Mr. 
George S. Merriam, who was absent, the memoir of the late 
Judge Shurtleff, which Mr. Merriam had been appointed to 
prepare for the Proceedings. 

Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs. 
Edmund F. Slafter, Henry W. Haynes, and Edward L. 
Pierce, besides additional remarks by Messrs. Samuel A. 
Green, A. Lawrence Lowell, Winslow Warren, and 
John C. Ropes, in connection with Mr. Thayer's paper. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

WILLIAM S. SHURTLEFF, A.M. 

BY GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 



William Steele Shurtleff was born at Newburg, New 
York, February 17, 1830. He was the son of Roswell and 
Clara Gleason Shurtleff, being the seventh in direct descent 
from William Shurtleff (early called Shirecliffe), of Ecclesfield, 
Yorkshire, England, who came with the Pilgrims in the next 
vessel after the u Mayflower." When the boy was nine years 
old, the family removed from Rochester to Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, which was always afterward his home. He was taught 
in a private school, and afterward attended Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton. He entered the Class of 1854 at Yale, but did 
not graduate, being given the degree of M. A. in 1866, when 
he was restored to his class. 

On leaving college he studied law in the office of George 
Ashmun, then at the height of his fame, and at the Harvard 
Law School. He was admitted to the bar of Hampden 
County in 1856, forming a partnership with Judge Henry 
Vose, and, after the latter went on the Superior Court bench, 
with George Walker, afterward consul-general at Paris. 
Soon after the War broke out, Mr. Shurtleff entered the army 
as a private in Company A, Forty-sixth Regiment ; but at a 
company election he was made lieutenant, and at organiz- 
ing the field and staff was promoted to lieutenant-colonel. 
After three months' service in the field, he was advanced to the 
colonelcy. Upon his return from service, Governor Andrew, 
in 1863, appointed Colonel Shurtleff Judge of Probate and 
Insolvency. He had been Register of the Court. He held this 
judgeship for thirty-three years, until his death, and his record 
was highly honorable. He was dignified and even-tempered 
on the bench, closely attentive, and a student of law. 




WILLIAM S. SHURTLEFF. 
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Judge Shurtleff gave Springfield valuable service in the 
Common Council in 1876, 1877, and 1878, years when great 
interest centred in the city government. It was at this time 
that Judge Shurtleff, in association with Samuel Bowles, 
drafted with great care and skill a charter for the city, on the 
lines now generally recognized as wise ; but the work was 
rejected at the polls, under the influence of petty politicians. 
He was identified with many public interests, State and local. 
As Vice-President of the State Board of Public Reservations, 
created in 1891, he was an active worker for the preservation 
of places of historical interest and natural beauty throughout 
Massachusetts. He was one of the founders of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Historical Society, and its vice-president. He was 
also an active director in the City Library Association. His 
interest in the Grand Army was warm, and he made many 
addresses throughout the region on Memorial Days. 

He developed, comparatively late in life, a predilection for 
literary expression, and showed abilities that might have given 
him place as an author had he commanded the leisure to 
indulge this desire. He wrote readily and gracefully ; and in 
verse, to which especially he addressed his effort in such time 
as he could spare, he manifested those qualities and an excellent 
management of rhythm and metre. His most notable produc- 
tion was an Ode on the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the town of Springfield. Often his sonnets, though not in 
regular form, answered in compact phrase and full thought to 
the ideal of the sonnet spirit ; while several of his lyrics were 
of striking excellence. 

Judge Shurtleff was married, November 26, 1857, to Miss 
Clara D wight, daughter of George D wight, of Springfield. 
They had two daughters, — Mabel, who became the wife of 
S. Wallace Bowles, and whose death five years before her 
father was a terrible shock to him, of which he always showed 
the traces ; and Mary Dwight, who with her mother survived 
him. His residence in late years was in the beautiful suburb 
of Longmeadow, where he enlarged and enriched a fine old 
colonial mansion, to which he gave the name of Shirecliff. 
Here his position was most favorable for combining with his 
assiduous daily toil the enjoyment of nature, which was with 
him a passion, and the pleasures of his library. 

He was a man of striking appearance ; in youth noticeable 
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in every company, with piercing eyes, dark hair worn in the 
fashion of that day somewhat long, ruddy complexion, alert 
air, and vigorous carriage ; in the field he was the beau-ideal 
of the soldier ; and when years had bleached his hair and 
moustache, he was a picture of hale and handsome age. 
He was distinguished by an enthusiastic temperament, a 
capacity for friendships, a keen relish for human nature in all 
its varieties, and a high sense of professional duty blending 
with delicate kindness for those with whom that duty brought 
him in contact. 

His death came very suddenly, from neuralgia of the heart, 
January 14, 1896. The community mourned the loss of one 
of its first citizens; and beyond the wide circle of personal 
friends there was a general and keen regret for the just and 
kindly judge, the friend of the widow and orphan. 



